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Gentlemen, 

Since  we  met  last  October  in  this 
theatre,  an  event  has  occurred  which  all  interested 
in  King’s  College  have  been  anxiously  looking- 
forward  to  for  many  years,  an  event  which  in  its 
importance  to  our  school  can  be  regarded  as 
second  to  none  since  it  was  first  opened,  and  one 
which  will  exert  a most  important  influence  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  the  medical  department  of 
King’s  College.  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
allude  to  the  completion  and  opening  of  a large 
portion  of  our  new  hospital. 

It  is  a source  of  no  small  regret  to  all  of  us 
that  various  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control,  rendered  it  necessary  that  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Dr.  Budd,  who  was  to  have  given  the 
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Introductory  Lecture  this  year,  should  be  relieved 
of  this  duty,  and  he  has  requested  me  to  under- 
take it  for  him.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate  that 
this  should  have  occurred  just  now,  since  it  causes 
to  devolve  upon  me,  who  have  so  recently  had  the 
honour  of  holding  a chair  in  this  College,  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  new  hospital,  in  place  of 
one  of  its  oldest  medical  officers  and  the  professor 
of  medicine  in  King’s  College. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  Old  St. 
Clement’s  Workhouse  was  fitted  up  and  used  as  a 
temporary  hospital  in  connection  with  King’s 
College.  By  the  constant  and  most  active  exer- 
tion of  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  hospital  has  not  only  been  kept  open 
since  this  period,  but  sufficient  money  has  been 
obtained  to  build  a considerable  portion  of  the 
new  hospital.  For  this  great  work  we  cannot  feel 
too  grateful  to  those  benevolent  men  who  have  so 
liberally  and  constantly  devoted  themselves  to 
raising  a hospital  attached  to  King’s  College,  of 
which  all  connected  with  it  may  feel  justly  proud. 
A great  portion  of  the  old  building,  however,  still 
stands,  and  there  are  many  in  this  theatre  who, 
with  myself,  may  perchance  before  long  have  to 
cast  one  last  lingering  look  upon  the  old  hospital 
where  they  learned,  from  teachers  they  will  ever 
honour,  the  first  rudiments  of  their  profession,  and 
where  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  they  looked  upon 
suffering  with  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to 
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perform  their  part  in  alleviating  it.  Many  who 
have  there  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
their  lives  will  hope  to  he  pardoned  if  they  con- 
fess the  inconsistency,  of  feeling  no  small  attach- 
ment for  the  old  building,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  straining  every  nerve,  and  taking  every 
step  to  promote  its  removal,  and  hope  soon  to  see 
its  noble  successor  occupying  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  once  stood. 

In  this  respect,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  now 
about  to  commence  your  studies  will  enjoy  a great 
advantage  over  your  predecessors  ; you  will  learn 
to  treat  disease  in  wards  which  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  London,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed  I trust  we  shall  see  our  hospital  complete 
in  every  department,  and  inferior  to  no  institution 
in  existence,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  an  asylum 
for  providing  the  poor  with  the  greatest  possible 
comforts  during  illness,  or  as  a clinical  hospital 
attached  to  a large  medical  school,  where  men 
may  learn  not  less  from  example  than  from  in- 
struction, to  go  forth  bravely  and  honestly  into  the 
world  to  pursue  their  calling  as  sober,  earnest,  and 
Christian  practitioners. 

The  excellent  architect  of  our  hospital  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  render  it  most  efficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  I believe, 
when  completed,  the  new  King’s  College  Hospital 
will  combine  advantages  for  clinical  teaching  to  be 
found  in  very  few  institutions.  Ere  long  I trust 
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we  shall  have  within  it  every  facility  for  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  investigation  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  nature  of  various  morbid  processes  as 
well  as  to  the  practical  treatment  of  disease  ; for 
I feel  sure  that  the  Committee  are  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  hospital,  which  they  have  so  long 
and  earnestly  laboured  to  complete,  shall  comprise 
every  modern  improvement  which  bears  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  relief  of  suffering,  or  which 
bids  fair  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  disease,  and  therefore  to  assist  us  in  its 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

In  our  new  hospital  there  is  every  facility  for 
careful  and  serious  clinical  study.  You  will  be 
instructed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
different  diseases  which  from  time  to  time  come 
under  your  observation  in  the  wards  ; you  will 
attend  in  the  hospital  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Let  me  here  most 
strongly  recommend  you  to  take  notes  of  the 
cases  you  see  in  the  wards  at  each  visit,  and  to 
assist  in  watching  them  yourselves,  and  not  to  be 
content  in  merely  attending  the  hospital  regularly 
and  walking  through  the  wards  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  times  in  each  succeeding  medical  session. 
When  you  have  acquired  a certain  amount  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  you  may 
compete  for  the  appointments  of  dressers  or  clinical 
clerks,  an  advantage  which  you  cannot  value  too 
highly,  or  be  too  anxious  to  avail  yourselves  of, 
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since  these  offices  necessarily  bring  you  into  close 
relation  with  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
with  the  patients.  No  amount  of  reading  or 
study  will  make  up  for  irregular  attendance  or 
idleness  in  the  hospital ; neither  will  you  find  that 
the  most  perfect  book  knowledge  of  medicine  will 
form  a substitute  for  the  personal  observation  of 
cases,  and  for  the  personal  investigation  of  symp- 
toms, when  you  are  called  upon  unassisted  to  treat 
a case  of  disease.  Having  served  as  dressers  or 
clinical  clerks  satisfactorily,  and  obtained  your 
qualification  to  practise,  you  may  compete  for  the 
appointment  of  house-physician,  house-surgeon, 
or  physician  accoucheur’s  assistant,  offices  which 
a man  can  hardly  serve  without  becoming  a good 
practitioner.  It  is  by  serving  these  practical 
offices  in  the  hospital  that  you  will  become  most 
familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  will  be 
able  to  observe  the  influence  of  treatment ; and 
you  will  thus  gain  self-confidence  without  your- 
selves incurring  the  responsibility  of  the  case. 

In  appointing  comparatively  young  men  who 
are  just  qualified  to  practice,  to  fill  the  highest 
resident  medical  offices  in  the  hospital  for  the 
period  of  six  months,  our  plan  differs  essentially 
from  that  followed  in  most  other  institutions, 
where  usually  at  least  one  office  is  held  for  many 
years  by  the  same  person. 

Now,  I shall  be  able  to  show  you  in  a very 
simple  manner  how  important  these  offices  are  to 
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the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Commit- 
tee will  feel  satisfied  that  their  confidence  was 
not  misplaced  in  the  men  who  have  been  se- 
lected to  fill  them.  Upon  looking  through  the 
names  of  the  thirty  men  who  have  filled  these 
offices  since  the  hospital  was  first  established,  I find 
that  nearly  one-lialf  now  hold  important  appoint- 
ments as  teachers  in  our  own,  or  in  other  medical 
schools.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  well- 
known  to  most  of  you  ; they  are  as  follows  : — 
Lee,  Frere,  G.  Johnson,  Brinton,  Tanner,  S.  J. 
Salter,  Griffith,  Jordan,  Wood,  Hyde  Salter,  Alex- 
ander Edwards,  and  Hulke.  Of  those  who  do  not 
hold  teaching  appointments,  many  are  at  this  time 
devoting  themselves  to  their  profession  in  a man- 
ner not  less  honourable  to  themselves  than  credit- 
able to  the  college  to  which  they  belong.  Upon 
glancing  at  the  list  I see  the  names  of  Armitage, 
George  Lawson,  Playne,  and  many  more,  men, 
and  the  companions  of  men,  who,  in  devotion  to 
their  professional  duties  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  have  shown  an  amount  of  disinterested 
self-sacrifice  and  courage  not  often  surpassed,  and 
the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it  was  not  en- 
couraged by  prospects  of  remuneration  or  of 
earthly  fame,  or  excited  by  a love  of  worldly 
glory. 

I cannot  help  alluding  here  more  particularly 
to  the  case  of  my  friend  George  Lawson,  who  was 
attacked  with  fever  at  Varna,  where  his  life  was 


almost  despaired  of,  but  happily  he  recovered,  and 
afterwards  served  in  the  active  duties  of  the  camp. 
He  again  almost  succumbed,  in  a second  attack  of 
fever  at  Balaklava ; and  after  partial  recovery  too 
soon  undertook  duties  on  board  ship.  He  was 
overworked,  and  soon  became  affected  with  ge- 
neral paralysis.  He  was  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  and  in  this  terrible  state  was  brought 
home.  He  is  now,  however,  I am  most  glad  to 
learn,  rapidly  recovering  his  strength,  and  I trust 
that  many  of  us  will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
again  shaking  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulating 
him  upon  his  complete  recovery. 

There  is  one  department,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant, in  the  practical  management  of  patients 
which  until  very  lately  seems  to  have  remained 
stationary  and  imperfect,  while  progress  and  im- 
provement have  been  continually  taking  place  in 
every  other  branch  of  art  or  science  which  bears 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease ; an  office  which  deserves  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  every  one  who  takes  the  smallest  inte- 
rest in  the  relief  of  sickness,  and  especially  of  the 
practitioner,  for  it  is  one  which,  if  carelessly  per- 
formed, may  render  his  wisest  counsel  and  greatest 
efforts  useless  and  unavailing.  While  the  greatest 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  education  of 
the  practitioner  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  diagnosis — while 
from  time  to  time  many  new  and  valuable  reme- 
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dies  have  been  discovered,  improved  methods  of 
operating  introduced,  and  innumerable  and  most 
valuable  surgical  appliances  happily  designed  for 
the  relief  or  effectual  cure  of  cases  which  even  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  incurable — 
and  while  the  patient  is  relieved  of  pain  by  the 
use  of  chloroform  which  of  itself  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  ac- 
corded to  the  human  race; — in  short,  while  the 
position  of  the  patient,  however  poor  he  may  be, 
has  been  continually  improving  in  all  points  that 
have  reference  to  his  comfort  and  to  the  cure  or 
relief  of  his  ailments,  no  commensurate  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  attended  and  nursed,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
is  still  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  unsympathiz- 
ing, inattentive,  uneducated,  slovenly,  and  repul- 
sive individual  who  chooses  to  assume  for  herself 
the  title  of  nurse. 

Let  the  practitioner  himself  for  once  undertake 
the  duties  of  a nurse,  and  I am  much  mistaken  if 
he  will  not  find  ample  scope  for  the  employment 
of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  which  a 
man  can  possess  ; indeed,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  most  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
lifications which  can  alone  render  a man  a good 
practitioner  are  required  even  in  a greater  degree 
to  make  a woman  an  efficient  nurse.  Surely  the 
duties  of  nurse  are  not  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but 
require  for  their  proper  discharge  no  small  amount 
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of  intelligence,  patience,  judgment,  tenderness  and 
devotion,  neither  can  they  be  obtained  without 
teaching  and  experience. 

In  many  severe  cases  the  life  of  the  patient  de- 
pends even  more  upon  the  attention  and  assiduity 
of  the  nurse  than  upon  the  professional  knowledge 
of  the  practitioner.  Still  with  a few  great  and 
good  exceptions,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  these 
high  qualities  of  mind  among  hospital  nurses,  a 
class  of  women  who  have  received  little  or  no  edu- 
cation, who  take  to  the  work  merely  for  a liveli- 
hood, who  pursue  it  without  interest,  and  receive 
but  a sorry  pittance  for  services  which,  if  well  per- 
formed, cannot  be  valued  by  gold,  and  if  ill  done, 
may  cause  incalculable  mischief  or  loss  of  life.  The 
education  of  nurses  has  lately  excited  the  attention 
of  the  public  generally  and  has  been  regarded  as 
a question  of  considerable  importance  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  poor  who 
are  the  inmates  of  our  public  hospitals.  It  has 
been  largely  discussed  by  some  of  the  ablest,  most 
influential,  and  most  disinterested  philanthropists, 
and  the  practical  working  of  an  improved  system 
of  nursing  has  been  tried  upon  a large  scale  and 
put  to  a severe  test  under  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages, with  what  results  almost  every  one  in  this 
country  must  be  well  acquainted. 

I was  anxious  to  allude  to  the  question  with 
reference  only  to  our  own  Hospital,  and  have  been 
the  more  encouraged  to  do  so  in  this  place,  be- 
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cause  I know  that  much  of  what  I have  said  has 
been  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  my  friends  and 
contemporaries,  who  have  been  resident  medical 
officers  in  our  hospital.  The  subject  of  nursing 
has,  I am  informed,  for  some  time  occupied  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  committee,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, some  apology  is  due  from  me  for  alluding  to 
it  here ; but  although  it  may  seem  to  them  a mat- 
ter which  little  concerns  me  as  a professor  of  the 
College,  I know  they  will  appreciate  the  interest  I 
take  in  it  as  an  old  House  Physician  of  the  hos- 
pital. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Before  you  can  hope  to  obtain  much  real  advan- 
tage from  the  observation  of  cases  of  disease  by 
the  bedside,  you  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  in 
a state  of  health,  but  you  must  understand  the 
manner  in  which  these  do  their  work,  their  relation 
and  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  exact  nature  and  relative  importance 
of  the  offices  they  severally  discharge.  And  before 
you  can  appreciate  the  effects  of  treatment  in  cases 
of  disease,  you  must  necessarily  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  healthy  organ- 
ism and  with  the  general  properties  of  the  various 
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drugs  which  are  employed.  Hence,  the  study  of 
many  subjects  besides  those  which  have  a direct 
and  obvious  bearing  upon  the  cure  of  disease  has 
been  found  requisite,  and  extended  experience  has 
shown  that  before  a man  can  become  a sound  prac- 
tical physician  or  surgeon,  he  must  have  received 
a good  scientific  education. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  some  of  the 
ablest  practitioners  have  devoted  a considerable 
period  of  their  lives  to  working  at  branches  of 
science  which  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  prac- 
tical medicine,  and  have  been  among  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  the  careful  study  in  early 
life,  of  subjects  which  to  casual  observers  seem 
scarcely  a part  of  medical  learning,  or  to  have  any 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  it 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  the  most 
minute  investigations  and  to  study  in  detail  the 
phenomena  attending  the  life  of  the  simplest  crea- 
tures, would  be  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
to  enter  upon  similar  inquiries  in  the  higher 
animals,  which  comprehend  some  of  the  most  ob- 
scure and  difficult  problems  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind. 

The  complicated  series  of  changes  which  we 
know  to  have  occurred  in  various  organs  in  cases 
of  disease  can  often  be  traced  to  disturbed  physio- 
logical processes,  or  depend  upon  a combination  of 
circumstances  which  are  to  be  investigated  and 
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analyzed,  or  are  already  traced  out  for  us  in  otlier 
members  of  the  creation  in  a distinct  and  separate 
state.  In  the  simplest  forms  of  organic  life  we  are 
often  able  to  watch  the  performance  of  physiolo- 
gical actions,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  changes 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  creatures 
live,  which  in  beings  of  a higher  and  more  perfect 
organization  are  hidden  from  view,  or  rendered 
more  complicated  and  difficult  of  investigation  by 
the  association  of  other  phenomena.  By  the  study 
of  various  branches  of  natural  science,  not  only  is 
the  mind  exercised  in  the  careful  collection  and 
arrangement  of  numerous  facts  which  bear  some 
mutual  relation  to  each  other,  and  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate their  relative  importance  in  its  attempts 
to  reduce  them  all  to  the  simplest  expression,  but 
it  is  taught  to  search  after  and  to  grasp  the  most 
minute  and  delicate  changes,  without  losing  sight 
or  undervaluing  those  general  and  common-place 
observations  which  present  themselves  to  the 
uneducated — mental  operations  which  the  careful 
physician  has  to  perform  in  the  investigation  of 
every  case  which  comes  under  his  notice. 

A knowledge  of  natural  science  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  importance  to  medicine  and  surgery  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  grammar  is  to  a 
knowledge  of  classics,  and  just  as  an  idle  schoolboy 
may  read  from  a translation  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  so  a dishonest  man  may  pass  himself  off  as 
a practitioner  by  the  use  of  high  sounding  terms, 
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whose  meaning  he  has  never  had  the  industry  to 
learn. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  curriculum  of 
medical  study  embraces  so  many  different  subjects, 
but  there  is  not  one  which  is  unimportant,  or 
which  will  not  materially  assist  you  in  the  study 
of  medicine. 

Upon  the  interest  of  these  studies  I need  not 
enlarge,  for  as  they  all  consist  in  the  investigation 
of  particular  departments  of  natural  science,  they 
cannot  but  be  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
every  man,  more  especially  to  those  who  are  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  study  and  investi- 
gation of  some  of  the  most  obscure  and  most  com- 
plicated phenomena  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Of  the  important  bearing  of  most  of  these  subjects 
upon  the  study  of  medicine,  nothing  need  be  said 
as  their  use  is  obvious,  and  their  value  is  admitted 
on  all  sides ; but  if  I were  to  look  for  those  which 
are  often  considered  of  but  little  importance  to  the 
practical  man,  I should  select  Botany  and  Compa- 
rative Anatomy.  Of  late  years  the  relation  which 
these  two  sciences  bear  to  practical  medicine  has 
materially  altered.  Perhaps  until  recently  the 
chief  importance  of  botany  to  medicine  consisted 
in  its  teaching  the  properties  of  different  plants 
and  their  employment  in  different  diseases,  but 
now  this  science  is  assuming  a very  different  posi- 
tion in  medical  studies.  Not  only  is  the  study  of 
physiological  botany  and  the  processes  of  nutrition 
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in  plants,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  right 
comprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  similar 
functions  are  performed  in  animals,  hut  many  of 
the  most  obstinate  maladies  which  alfect  mankind 
are  due  to  the  growth  and  propagation  of  some  of 
the  lowest  species  of  plants.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  many  varieties  of  skin  disease,  especially  the 
various  forms  of  ring-worm,  are  associated  with 
the  growth  of  microscopic  fungi.  The  botanist  can 
now  claim  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  beings, 
which  until  very  recently  have  been  classed  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  power  of  locomotion,  which 
was  formerly  considered  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  animals,  is  well  known  to  exist  through- 
out whole  tribes  of  the  lower  plants,  and  even  the 
active  and  rapidly  moving  volvox  globator , by  the 
discoveries  of  Williamson,  Busk,  and  others,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  clearly  proved  to 
belong  to  the  vegetable  and  not  to  the  animal 
kingdom. 

To  physiology,  and  therefore  to  medicine,  Com- 
parative Anatomy  bears  so  important  a relation, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  continually  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  lower  animals  when  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  functions  are  per- 
formed in  the  human  body.  There  is  perhaps  no 
science  which  is  better  fitted  to  train  the  mind  for 
the  study  of  medicine  than  comparative  anatomy. 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  the  world  can 
boast  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  study. 
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Rightly  occupying  the  most  prominent  situation  in 
our  new  operating  theatre  at  the  hospital,  you  will 
not  fail  to  notice  the  bas-relief  of  John  Hunter, 
and  you  will  be  reminded  of  that  marvellous  col- 
lection due  to  his  great  intellectual  powers  and  to 
his  devotion  to  science,  which  was  not  incompatible 
with  a most  distinguished  career  in  the  practical 
and  beneficial  pursuit  of  his  profession.  From  the 
entrance  to  our  hospital  you  may  look  upon  the 
walls  which  enclose  one  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  anatomical  preparations  in  the  world, 
very  many  hundred  of  which  were  made  by  the 
great  practical  surgeon,  John  Hunter.  I trust, 
gentlemen,  that  none  of  you  will  leave  us  without 
having  spent  many  a pleasant  half-hour  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  where  you  will  very  soon  ac- 
quire a love  for  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
which  will  be  no  slight  help  to  you  in  learning 
many  other  branches  of  medical  study. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  somewhat  early  in  life, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  comparative 
anatomy  under  the  guidance  of  a master  of  whom 
I shall  ever  feel  proud,  and  for  whose  assistance  I 
can  never  be  too  grateful — one  who  combines 
Christian  virtues  with  the  learning  of  a talented 
scholar  and  conscientious  public  teacher,  and  the 
kindness  of  a warm  friend  with  the  constant 
anxieties  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  an  active 
professional  life  in  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  this  country. 
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He  who  investigates  for  himself  the  minute 
structure  of  the  beings  which  surround  him  in 
countless  profusion  will  find  a field  in  which  he 
may  with  advantage  employ  much  of  the  spare 
time  which  his  professional  duties  may  leave  at 
his  disposal,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  receive 
a lesson  which  every  man  ought  to  learn  whatever 
pursuit  he  may  follow,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
worldly  position.  In  such  a study  as  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  no  matter  how  great  his 
intellectual  powers,  or  however  unremitting  his 
exertions  may  be,  the  student  soon  arrives  at  a 
point  where  he  feels  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his 
own  capacity  to  solve  the  great  questions  which 
continually  present  themselves  to  him.  The  harder 
he  works,  and  the  more  he  achieves,  the  more  he 
sees  to  do.  He  yearns  to  know  and  understand 
actions  which  in  nature  seem  to  be  effected  in  the 
simplest  manner,  but  of  which  his  finite  under- 
standing is  only  permitted  to  obtain  the  faintest 
glimpses,  and  he  gazes  in  vain  over  an  ever-ex- 
tending horizon,  which,  after  years  of  anxious 
study,  and  a long  life  spent  in  active  work  re- 
mains, and  must  remain  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, an  horizon  still. 

Some  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in 
comparative  anatomy.  Many  of  these  are  at  the 
same  time  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  scientific 
physician.  I allude  particularly  to  those  extra- 
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ordinary  phenomena  which  have  been  described 
by  Steenstrup,  under  the  term  of  Alternation  of 
Generations,  but  which  have  been  comprehended 
by  Professor  Owen  under  the  more  convenient 
term  of  Metagenesis.  In  this  peculiar  form  of 
generation,  multitudes  of  larval  or  imperfect  forms 
are  produced  from  each  larva  which  has  escaped 
from  the  egg  laid  by  the  female  parent.  These 
imperfect  forms  continue  to  be  produced  within 
bodies  of  their  predecessors  without  any  develop- 
ment of  ova,  until  from  the  last  brood  of  larva,  per- 
fect forms  resembling  the  original  parents  are 
produced,  from  which  the  production  of  ova  re- 
sults as  before.  Now  in  many  instances  the  aspect 
of  these  larvse-producing- larvae  is  so  different  at 
various  stages  of  the  process  of  multiplication,  that 
the  different  broods  have  been  classed  as  altoge- 
ther different  species,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  one  species  of  animal  arrived  at  different 
stages  of  perfection.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment has  been  carefully  watched  in  the  case  of 
several  members  of  the  class  entozoa,  and  some  of 
the  examples  are  exceedingly  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, a cysticercus  inhabiting  the  hare  and  rab- 
bit appears  to  become  transformed  into  a tape- 
worm in  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  and  Van  Siebold 
has  shown  that  another  cysticercus  inhabiting  the 
liver  of  the  rat  and  mouse  becomes  the  tsonia  cras- 
sicollis  in  the  intestine  of  the  cat ; so  again,  other 
entozoa,  which  in  an  imperfectly  developed  form 
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inhabit  the  bodies  of  small  shell  fish,  do  not  reach 
their  perfect  stage  of  development  unless  these 
shell-fish  happen  to  be  taken  as  food  by  a duck, 
in  the  intestine  of  which  animal  the  entozoon  at- 
tains its  perfect  form,  and  produces  ova  which  go 
through  similar  stages.  It  is  probable  that  a simi- 
lar mode  of  development  occurs  in  many  other  en- 
tozoa,  and  that  the  echinococcus  found  in  hydatids 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  many  animals,  and 
other  cystic  entozoa  are  to  be  regarded  as  animals 
not  arrived  at  their  perfect  state.  They  do  not 
propagate  by  the  development  of  ova,  while  the 
various  forms  of  tape-worm  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  developed  animals,  are  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  ova  they  produce. 

I might  occupy  more  of  your  time  in  referring 
to  other  and  not  less  interesting  examples  of  these 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, as  for  instance,  amongst  the  polyps,  and  in 
the  much  higher  class  of  insects,  but  as  I shall 
have  to  refer  to  them  in  another  place,  I shall 
omit  allusion  to  them  here  with  less  reluctance. 

Here  then  we  are  shown  how  by  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  several  observers,  a vast  number  of 
apparently  discordant  facts  are  grouped  together 
and  arranged  under  a general  law  by  which  their 
future  study  becomes  much  simplified,  and  their 
true  relations  clearly  pointed  out. 

There  is  another  example  of  a somewhat  similar 
advance  taking  place  in  the  discoveries  which 
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have  lately  been  made  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent conditions  in  which  the  same  substance  may 
assume,  and  which  have  been  comprehended  under 
the  term  allotropy. 

There  are  now  many  instances  of  a body  under- 
going remarkable  variations  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  composition  having  been  detected  by  the 
most  exact  analysis. 

Phosphorus  heated  to  a temperature  above  442°, 
becomes  completely  altered  in  its  characters.  It 
is  no  longer  inflammable,  and  may  be  handled 
with  impunity,  but  this  same  phosphorus  if  heated 
again  to  a temperature  about  a hundred  degrees 
higher,  melts,  and  again  assumes  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  phosphorus.  The  peculiar  body  called 
Ozone,  which  for  some  time  after  its  discovery  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a compound  substance  has 
since  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  only  an  allo- 
tropic  form  of  oxygen. 

There  seems  great  reason  for  believing  that 
many  of  the  nitrogenized  organic  substances  which 
compose  so  large  a proportion  of  the  food  and 
tissue  of  animals  are  allotropic  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  substance.  Between  many  of  them  che- 
mistry has  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in 
composition,  and,  in  other  instances,  the  difference 
is  very  slight  indeed,  and  may  probably,  with  more 
correctness  be  attributed  to  impurity  in  the  speci- 
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men  than  to  an  absolute  difference  of  chemical 
composition. 

The  student  therefore  must  not  think  that 
science  merely  enlarges  and  complicates  that  which 
is  now  known,  increasing  the  number  of  facts  with- 
out producing  any  practical  advantages ; but 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  scientific  investigation, 
properly  pursued,  while  it  is  continually  opening 
new  fields  of  inquiry,  strives  at  the  same  time  to 
simplify  what  has  been  previously  discovered,  and 
one  of  its  highest  aims  is  to  frame  a general  law 
which  will  account  for  many  separate  facts,  and 
enable  us  to  explain  various  phenomena  which  had 
previously  appeared  to  be  disconnected. 

OF  ORIGINAL  INVESTIGATION. 

Having  drawn  your  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  scientific  knowledge  to  practical  medicine, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  show  what  a very  im- 
portant influence  scientific  investigation  exerts 
upon  the  progress  and  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge,  let  us  consider  how  careful  scientific 
clinical  research  can  be  best  promoted,  and  prac- 
tically carried  on  in  the  present  day. 

Some  years  ago,  and  even  now  to  some  minds, 
science  and  practice  appear  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  the  scientific  man  has  been  looked  upon  as 
not  of  a practical  turn  of  mind,  while  the  practical 
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man  has  been  regarded  as  eminently  unscientific. 
A scientific  physician  was  considered  to  be  a man 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  chemistry,  and  familiar 
with  the  wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope,  or 
well  versed  in  the  minute  differences  of  physical 
signs  not  to  be  distinguished  by  ordinary  ears,  a 
man  who  philosophised  upon  the  exact  nature  of 
the  morbid  changes  which  were  taking  place,  and 
perhaps  understood  their  import  much  better  than 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  who  assiduously  studied 
in  various  ways  the  phenomena  of  disease,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  could  not  employ  all  his  extended 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  his  patient,  and, 
perhaps,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  some  of  the 
simplest  everyday  methods  of  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  practical  physician  was  looked  upon  as  a man 
of  common  sense,  who  without  many  pretensions 
to  scientific  accuracy  or  philosophic  detail,  without, 
perhaps,  ever  having  seen  a balance,  or  looked 
through  a microscope,  resting  solely  upon  the  re- 
sults of  experience  for  his  guidance,  earnestly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  relief  of  sickness,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  he  does  not  know,  and  admits  that 
he  does  not  want  to  understand  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which  are 
taking  place,  provided  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  relieving  the  patient.  Such  distinctions 
as  these  can  only  exist  in  the  minds  of  contending 
factions,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impossible  it  is 
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for  the  man  of  pure  science  to  proceed  a step 
without  appealing  to  the  result  of  everyday  expe- 
rience ; and  he  must  be  content,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  follow  the  course  which  his  predecessors 
have  prescribed,  because  experience  has  proved  it 
to  be  a right  one,  although  philosophy  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  explain  the  reason  why  such  a plan 
of  treatment  is  so  valuable,  or  how  such  a remedy 
acts.  On  the  other  hand,  for  example,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  culpable  in  our  days  for  the  so-called 
purely  practical  man  to  prescribe  for  many  cases 
of  dropsy  without  a careful  examination  of  the 
urine  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  tests,  and  by  a careful  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ; for 
the  results  which  he  obtained  in  these  investiga- 
tions, would  in  many  cases  determine  which  of 
two  very  different  plans  of  treatment  ought  to  be 
followed  in  that  particular  instance.  Practical 
medicine  is  indebted  for  its  advancement  as  much 
to  the  discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  results  of 
experience,  and  the  importance  of  the  former  is 
daily  becoming  more  manifest. 

There  is  no  class  of  diseases  which  has  received 
more  attention,  or  been  subjected  to  more  patient 
and  laborious  investigation,  than  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minute  anatomy 
of  this  organ  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood than  that  of  any  other,  owing,  as  you  all 
know,  to  the  valuable  researches  of  William  Bow- 
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man,  whose  name  will  ever  occupy  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  physiology,  and  who  is  uni- 
versally respected  and  beloved  by  all  connected 
with  this  College. 

The  labours  of  Bright,  Rayer,  Frerichs,  and 
Johnson,  upon  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  gland, 
and  this  department  of  pathology,  and  those  of 
Prout,  Golding  Bird,  Bence  Jones,  Owen  Rees, 
and  many  more  upon  the  urine,  have  rendered  our 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases  perhaps  more 
perfect  than  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  the  foundation  of  greatly  improved  plans  of 
treatment.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  our  knowledge 
of  other  obscure  affections  will  advance  if  they  be 
subjected  to  a like  searching  investigation  % Such 
inquiries  can  only  be  carried  out  with  any  hope 
of  success  by  men  who  have  received  much  of 
their  education  in  the  wards  of  a hospital.  The 
physician  alone  can  look  upon  such  investigations 
from  a medical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a part  of 
his  duty  to  become  acquainted  with  animal  che- 
mistry and  minute  anatomy  ; while  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  scientific  chemist  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  disease  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  From  the 
nature  of  his  previous  education,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  student  in  medicine  to  pursue 
investigation  at  the  same  time  in  the  wards,  in 
the  laboratory,  and  in  the  microscope  room,  besides 
which,  he  must  have  such  inquiries  more  at  heart 
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than  others  ; no  one  has  felt  their  necessity  so 
greatly,  and  no  one  has  so  much  to  hope  for  from 
their  prosecution  as  he  who  is  to  spend  his  life  as 
a practitioner.  No  one  has  done  greater  service 
in  the  application  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
especially  of  physiology  to  the  study  of  disease, 
than  my  former  teacher  and  highly-esteemed 
predecessor  in  the  chair  of  Physiology.  Dr.  Todd 
has  frequently  pointed  out  the  important  bearing 
of  physiology,  in  its  widest  sense,  upon  practical 
medicine.  While  no  one  more  strongly  advocates 
the  necessity  of  unremitting  attention  by  the  bed- 
side, he  has  shown  what  great  importance  he  at- 
taches to  scientific  investigation  by  the  active  part 
he  has  himself  taken  for  many  years  in  its  prose- 
cution, and  in  promoting  its  advancement. 

As  an  old  pupil,  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  how 
much  I am  personally  indebted  to  Dr.  Todd  for 
the  encouragement  I always  received  from  him 
in  following  out  the  branches  of  study  which  I 
have  alluded  to.  It  is  not  so  long  since  I was  his 
clinical  clerk  that  1 have  forgotten  the  assistance 
he  afforded  me  in  prosecuting  different  clinical  in- 
vestigations, and  I shall,  indeed,  be  old  before  I 
cease  to  feel  the  influence  his  instruction  and  ad- 
vice have  exerted  and  will  exert  upon  my  further 
progress. 

We  cannot  all  obtain  highly  distinguished 
names  by  devoting  a large  portion  of  our  time  to 
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minute  research.  Various  circumstances  which 
we  do  not  control  prevent  the  possibility  of  this, 
hut  few  indeed  are  there  who  enter  our  profession, 
who  cannot  by  patience  and  assiduity  add  some 
facts  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  or  at  least 
find  opportunities  for  confirming  or  refuting  the 
observations  of  their  predecessors  or  contempora- 
ries. Each  of  us  occupies  a certain  position  in 
the  world,  and  each  forms  the  centre  of  a circle 
from  which  point  he  knows  not  how  far  his  in- 
fluence extends.  Each,  as  soon  as  his  education 
is  over,  has  his  apportioned  work  to  do,  and  if  he 
honestly  and  seriously  concentrate  his  powers 
upon  it,  he  will  be  of  greater  use  in  his  generation 
than  if  he  endeavour  to  extend  his  knowledge 
over  a wide  range  of  subjects.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  even  with  the  possession  of  the  highest 
talent  and  the  greatest  industry,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  master  more  than  one  or  two 
different  subjects  in  such  a way  that  he  may  be 
able  to  add  to  the  knowledge  which  we  at  present 
possess  concerning  them.  To  do  this  requires  the 
possession  of  no  extraordinary  talent  or  rare 
mental  qualities  ; but  it  is  necessary  that  a man 
should  look  upon  himself  as  a workman  having  a 
certain  portion  of  work  to  discharge  here,  feeling 
conscious  of  responsibility,  and  imbued  with  an 
earnest  hope  of  having  strength  to  discharge  it 
faithfully.  I believe  that  almost  all  of  you,  if  you 
will  exert  yourselves,  may  perform  no  mean  part 
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in  the  advancement  of  our  profession,  which  is  one 
requiring  the  combination  of  very  different  powers 
for  its  progress.  Ample  room  is  afforded  for  the 
exertion  of  all  kind  of  taste  and  all  varieties  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  most  opposite  minds  may  contri- 
bute to  assist  each  other  and  promote  a common 
benefit.  There  is  not  a branch  of  natural  science 
which  does  not  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  most  ordinary  powers  may 
here  find  a field  in  which  they  may  be  exerted 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  and  the  most 
exalted  intellect  may  find  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion and  study,  which  yield  in-  importance  to  none, 
whether  viewed  in  a purely  abstract  and  philoso- 
phical sense,  or  considered  in  their  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  social  condition  and  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  It  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with 
those  branches  of  information  which  concern  us  in 
the  practice  of  our  profession,  but  also  to  endeavour 
to  advance  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  which  bear  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in 
every  possible  direction,  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
ascertain  new  truths,  if  not  for  our  own  at  least 
for  the  benefit  of  the  generation  which  succeeds 
us,  just  as  our  predecessors  have  transmitted  to  us 
discoveries  upon  which  many  of  our  present  views 
are  founded,  although,  perhaps,  in  their  own  time 
they  were  considered  unimportant,  and  of  no  prac- 
tical utility. 
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To  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  work  which  our 
predecessors  have  commenced — to  try  to  improve 
what  they  have  heeu  compelled  to  leave  imperfect 
— to  assist  in  raising  the  superstructure,  the 
foundation  of  which  they  have  laid,  and  often,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  plan  which  they  had  designed, 
must  form-  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
each  succeeding  generation.  It  is,  however,  most 
important  that  we  should  hear  in  mind  the  irre- 
concilable distinction  between  the  desire  for  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  the  advancement  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  feverish,  ill- 
judged,  impatient  officiousness,  the  offspring  of 
the  most  domineering  ignorance  and  the  most  un- 
justifiable conceit,  which  in  its  affected  zeal  to 
purify,  is  taking  every  step  to  demolish  what  it  has 
not  the  energy  or  industry  to  rear,  and  hastens 
to  destroy  what  it  has  not  power  to  originate. 
Let  each  of  us  earnestly  help  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  the  work  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him  ; but  the  desire  to  do  so  ought 
to  spring  from  a spirit  of  improvement,  and  a 
wish  to  benefit  others,  not  from  a feeling  of  im- 
portance and  conceit  in  the  greatness  of  our  own 
performance  to  the  ungenerous  disparagement  of 
the  work  of  our  predecessors.  If  one  compares 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day  with 
that  of  the  last  century,  one  may,  perhaps,  form 
some  idea  of  the  character  which  the  work  of  the 
present  era  will  assume  in  the  course  of  a hundred 
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years.  It  behoves  us  to  respect  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  if  we  in  our  turn 
wish  that  what  we  do  should  escape  the  ridicule 
of  those  who  are  to  succeed  us.  But  there  are 
other  and  higher  reasons  for  looking  with  the 
greatest  respect  upon  the  work  of  our  forefathers. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  preparing  the  way 
for  us.  In  many  instances,  at  infinite  labour  and 
sacrifice,  they  have  been  the  means  of  providing 
the  advantages  and  comforts  which  we  enjoy. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  work  which  we  are 
able  to  do,  even  if  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  good 
health  and  a long  life,  bears  so  small  a proportion 
to  that  which  yet  remains  to  be  done,  that  it  is 
only  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  humility  and  re- 
verence that  such  inquiries  should  be  approached, 
far  less  should  a man  who  enters  upon  the  study 
of  nature  be  puffe'd  up  with  a sense  of  his  own 
greatness  and  power,  in  an  investigation  in  which 
he  is  allowed  only  to  play  so  small  a part  and  for 
so  short  a time. 

While  we  constantly  have  to  admire  and  wonder 
at  the  extreme  beauty  and  detail,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
designed,  of  the  minute  and  delicate  structures  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  microscope,  let  us  not  fail  to 
take  a wider  and  more  general  view  of  the  great 
works  of  creation  which  are  open  to  the  gaze  of 
all,  and  which  excite  most  holy  thoughts,  and  the 
strongest  feelings  of  reverence,  alike  in  the  breast 
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of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  most  unlearned 
peasants. 

In  the  remarks  which  I have  made  I have  en- 
deavoured to  call  your  attention  to  three  most 
important  points  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
profession  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  and  I 
have  referred  to  them  in  what  I conceive  to  be 
the  order  of  their  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  I spoke  of  practical  know- 
ledge grounded  upon  experience  and  personal  ob- 
servation ; secondly,  I endeavoured  to  show,  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  practical  information  and  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  import  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  your  observation,  a previous  know- 
ledge of  various  branches  of  natural  science  was 
necessary  ; and,  thirdly,  I tried  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  original  investigation,  since  it  ap- 
pears in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all 
future  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
must  be  based  upon  a careful  and  minute  investi- 
gation into  its  nature,  which,  in  our  own  country 
at  least  at  present,  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
careful  private  study  of  different  members  of  our 
profession. 

You  may  have  been  led  to  think  that  such  a state 
of  things  would  be  advantageous,  but  that  it  is  not 
possible,  and  you  will  find  many  who  think  that 
the  powers  of  the  student  are  now  already  highly 
taxed.  Although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the 
present  day  the  student  lias  to  learn  very  much 
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more,  and  is  expected  by  the  examining  bodies  to 
reach  a much  higher  standard  than  was  the  case 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ; it  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring this  knowledge  are  enormously  increased, 
while  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated  has 
been  much  simplified.  The  results  of  the  scholar- 
ship examinations,  and  of  the  weekly  examinations 
in  the  various  classes,  fully  bear  out  this  view,  for 
it  is  generally  noticed  that  a man  who  distin- 
guishes himself  in  one  subject,  very  frequently  ob- 
tains a high  position  in  several,  as  was  shown,  for 
instance,  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  last 
session.  That  a certain  application  is  necessary 
to  enable  a student  to  obtain  a fair  proficiency  in 
these  numerous  subjects  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  he  will  not  have  to  work  harder  than  students 
in  other  professions.  Moderate  industry  and  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  time  will  enable  any 
student  to  acquire  a useful  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  brought  before  him,  without  having 
recourse  to  wet  towels,  green  tea,  and  midnight 
oil,  with  loss  of  health,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
doleful  expression  of  countenance  and  a despond- 
ing state  of  mind,  combined  with  the  denial  of  all 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.  The  subjects  which 
the  medical  practitioner  has  to  learn  are  of  a 
nature  to  engender  a more  healthful  moral  tone  ; 
his  daily  work  necessarily  leads  him  to  contemplate 
the  works  of  creation,  and  to  study  the  bearings 
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and  operation  of  those  great  natural  laws  which 
govern  and  harmonize  the  never  ceasing  changes 
of  the  animal  world.  By  his  calling  he  is  espe- 
cially led  to  reflect  upon  those  minute  and  won- 
derful actions,  of  some  of  which  he  is  permitted 
to  form  a rough  and  imperfect  conception  in  the 
laboratory  and  by  the  microscope,  and  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  unerring  precision  and 
wonderful  simplicity  during  each  moment  of  the 
life  of  every  organic  atom. 

The  causes  which  are  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
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succession,  or  to  affect  the  result  of  these  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  necessarily 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all,  and  must  engross 
much  of  our  thoughts  hereafter.  We  may  rightly 
devote  to  them  our  utmost  zeal  and  pursue  them 
with  all  our  ardour.  But  in  thus  pondering  on 
the  most  perfect  of  the  Creator’s  works,  let  us 
endeavour  also  to  keep  before  us  that  written 
Word  of  God  which  can  alone  guide  us  peacefully 
through  the  rugged  paths  and  unequal  hardships 
of  our  practical  daily  life,  which  unites  men  of  all 
stations,  fortunes,  and  gradations  of  intellect  in 
one  common  fellowship,  and  implants  in  the  hearts 
of  all  that  sustaining  hope  which  can  alone  enable 
each  one  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  God  has  called  him. 
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